TRANSPORTATION  IN  CUMBERLAND 
COUNTY. 

( Bv  Helen  M.  Lewis,  Class  of  HU').) 

When  we  of  today  hear  the  word  trans])ortation, 
we  are  ajjt  to  tliink  only  of  our  railroads  and  street-ears, 
l^ut  to  the  pioneers  of  this  valley  the  word  had  a nmeh 
different  ineanini;-. 

The  lirst  settlers  came  to  this  eoTinty  on  horsehaek, 
over  narrow  i)aths  probably  broken  by  the  Indians,  and, 
as  wag'ons  were  uidieard  of,  they  hroui''ht  their  goods 
on  pack-horses.  These  were  horses  with  bars  of  iron 
bent  and  crooked  aiound  their  bodies,  on  which  were 
hnng  wallets,  sacdvs,  and  baskets.  'fhey  traveled  in 
companies  of  from  fifty  to  a hundred,  and  were  divide(l 
into  sections  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  with  a man  at  the  end 
of  each  section. 

The  pioneers  made  their  way  over  hills  and  through 
forests,  and  blazed  a trail  to  guide  their  return,  thus 
oj)ening  a way  for  others.  These  trails  grew  in  im 
portance,  develoi)ed  into  better  paths,  and  tinally  l)e- 
came  great  highways  over  which  the  commerce  of  tin* 
country  passed. 

One  of  the  first  Indian  trails  to  become  a road  was 
that  which  led  westwmrd  through  the  C'umherland  \hd- 
ley,  from  approximately  the  present  situation  of  Car- 
lisle, toward  Shii)|ienshurg.  It  gradually  became 
transformed:  first,  into  a bridle-i)ath,  then  into  a rough 
wagon  road,  and  tinally,  as  a residt  of  four  petitions 
presented  to  the  Court  of  (,^)uarter  Sessions  at  Lancaster, 
the  trail  became  the  Walnut  Bottom  Hoad.  As  the  land 
in  the  West  became  settled,  immense  droves  of  cattle, 
hogs,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  and  even  turkeys  jaissed 


ovei'  this  road  to  hiastoi'ii  markets.  ddiis  .i^reat  stock 
ti’aiU*  l•ea(‘lle(l  its  climax  about  five  or  six  years  before 
the  war. 

A similai’  road  passing’  tbrougb  (biml)erlaml 
County  is  the  Lancaster  'rui’upike,  wbieb  for  a ])eriod 
of  more  than  seventy-five  years  was  known  as  the 
“(ii’cat  Load,”  and  wlbubi  was  lirst  laid  out,  in  1733,  by 
six  viow(U’s  appointed  by  the  Court  at  Ijancast(U’.  ddiis 
was  the  tii’st  turn])ike  in  the  Lnited  States.  These 
turn[)ikes  wei'(*  toll  roads.  When  tui’n])ikes  were  first 
consti’inded,  a gati*  was  placed  so  that  it  might  lie 
swung  aci'oss  the  middle  of  the  road  to  obstruct  the 
l)assag’e  of  wagons  and  carriages  when  necessary.  Ite- 
twetm  this  gate  and  a toll  bouse  a turn])ike  was  placed, 
tbiougli  which  pei'sons  (ui  foot  might  pass.  Ifecause 
of  this  contrivance,  these  roads  were  lirst  known  as 
“tuinpike  roads”  and  latei’  shortened  to  “turnpikes.  ” 

3’he  roail  known  as  the  “Ti'indle  S])ring  Load”  was 
also  important.  Ti'avel  c'ver  this  I’oad  began  at  an 
(*arly  date,  and  the  mails  between  Harrisburg  aiid  Car- 
lisle were  carried  over  it. 

At  lirst  these  I'oads  were  level  in  the  lowlands,  Imt 
nari’ow  and  dang(U'ous  in  the  mountains.  However, 
they  were  an  impi’ovement  upon  the  “horse-ways”  and 
a great  aid  to  transpoi  tation . i With  tlie  improvement 
of  the  I'oads  it  was  possible  to  use  sleds.  Tlie  sled 
was  the  first  di'pai'ture  from  the  pack-horse,  and  was 
used  in  both  summer  and  winter.  About  1755  wagons 
were  introduceil.  Among  the  lirst  of  these  was  the 
( \mestoga  wagon,  which  was  a huge  ])ictures(pie  vehicle 
drawn  by  four  or  six  horses.  The  wagons  were  high 
at  each  end  and  weri*  covered  with  linen.  The  wheels 
were  broad  to  keep  them  from  sli})})ing  into  the  mud 
of  tin*  country  roads.  As  the  roails  became  lietter. 


stai>‘e-eoa(‘hes  and  can'iag’as  weae  introduced,  Init  these 
wei'e  unconnnon  and  of  a cuinhrous  description. 

At  tliat  time  tlie  journey  to  Philadelphia  and  hack 
was  a mattei’  of  two  or  three  weeks  for  the  ])eo]»le  of 
this  county,  as  most  of  them  had  to  travel  on  horseback, 
although  a few  had  two-wheeled  chaises.  Xow  tins 
journey  can  he  made  in  a few  houi's  hy  means  of  the 
railroad.  Railroads  were  introduced  into  the  United 
Htates  about  ISif").  The  rads  first  used  wei'e  made  of 
wood,  hound  with  iron,  and  th.e  first  train  of  cars  Imre 
little  resemlilauce  to  our  modern  ones.  Among  the 
earliest  and  most  inpiortant  railroads  was  the  (fumher- 
land  \’allev.  The  surveying  for  this  railroad  was  he- 
gun  in  ]8'28,  and  in  18o7  the  first  train  of  cai’s  passed 
over  this  line  fi  oni  Carlisle  to  within  a few  miles  of  Har- 
risluii'g.  Part  of  the  first  schedule,  which  took  effect 
February  1,  1838,  read  as  follows:  “There  will  alsct  lie 
a daily  line  of  freight  cars  from  ( 'liamhershurg  to  Ilar- 
rishuig  and  hack,  whieh  will  carr_\'  produce  and  mer- 
chandise to  and  from  those  places  in  the  most  safe. 
c!iea]»est,  and  exiieditioiis  way."  d’oda>’  the  (himher- 
laiid  \'"alley  Railroad  extends  from  Harrisburg  to  Wiu- 
(‘hester,  and  in  Ihl-t  it  carried  1,888,070  jiasseiigers  and 
8.7(lLkld)h  tons  ot  freight . 

The  onl\'  other  railroad  of  importance  in  the 
county  is  a lu'anch  of  the  Philadelpliia  and  Reading 
known  as  the  (Jettyshurg  ami  Harrisburg  Railway. 

The  next  inpiortant  aid  to  transjiortation  was  the 
electric  railway.  The  first  electric  carliue  in  the 
county  was  constructed  in  Carlisle.  A line  was  next 
built  connecting  Carlisle  and  Boiling  Siu'ings,  and  later 
was  extended  to  Mechanicshurg  and  Harrisliurg.  Hince 
then  several  lines  have  been  added,  forming  connecting 
links  lietween  the  towns  in  the  county. 


i'lit  with  ;ili  tins  pro.i^i'ess  in  tlio  methods  of  trails- 
poi’tatioii,  it  must  ht*  riMuemhered  tliat  roads  are  still 
nt‘  uKait  importaiioe,  and  the  (‘Vin-  in(‘r(‘asin,i>-  poi)nlarity 
of  the  antoniohilo  has  renewed  interi'st  in  road  making;. 
Aliieli  has  been  dom*  tor  the  improvement  of  ])uhlu‘ 
highways,  and  the  state,  ri'aliziny  theii'  importanee,  has 
niad(*  large  appropi’iations  for  carrying  on  this  work. 

( umhei'laiid  (Vmnty  now  has  many  miles  of  these  splen 
did  state  I'oads. 

ddms  we  can  ti’ace  the  development  of  transjiorta- 
tion  until  the  present  time.  Lately  wm  were  tilled  wdth 
awe  at  the  sight  of  a strange,  hird-like  machine  Hying 
over  oni‘  vall(‘y.  Is  it  not  possible  that  we  have 
reaidied.  a new  e])octi  in  this  history? 
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ECHOES  OF  TAPS. 

I Bv  Richard  W.  Lins,  Class  of  LMo  ) 

'riiere  arc  luaiiy  thing’s  wliieli  history  does  not  re- 
cord; the  name  of  Washingtonhnrg  is  one.  We  do  not 
find  this  name  mentioned  in  any  state  or  local  history; 
yet  are  we  led  to  l)elieve  that  such  a place  did  exist.  For 
this  reason  the  name  is  unfamiliar  to  many,  and  the 
(piestion  arises  what  and  where  was  Washingtonlmi-g. 
The  answei’  is  this:  it  was  the  name  given  to  a small, 
important  village  which  was  situated  ahout  one  and  a 
(pmrter  miles  north-east  of  t'arlisle.  History  does 
mention  about  piihlio  works  heing  north-east  of  Car- 
lisle, and  we  lielieve  that  this  refers  to  Washingtonhurg, 
which  was  not  within  the  honndary  of  North,  Fast 
South,  or  ^Vest  streets,  nor  was  it  west  of  the  LeTort 
S])ring.  Therefore,  it  must  have  been  beyond  North 
street,  and  must  have  occupied  not  any  other  place 
than  the  gi'ound  now  tlie  Carlisle  Indian  school. 

The  next  (piestion  that  arises  in  our  minds  is  how 
did  Washingtonhurg  come  to  he  an  inpiortant  village. 
In  order  to  answer,  we  must  go  liack  to  the  Battle  of 
Trenton.  ( )n  ('hristmas  night,  in  the  year  177(i. 
Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  with  twenty-four 
hundred  picked  men,  fell  upon  the  Hessians  at  Trenton 
in  the  midst  of  their  festivities,  captured  one  thousand 
prisoners,  and  slew  their  leader.  These  ])risoners 
were  sent  to  York.  Fearing  an  attack  by  way  of  Bal- 
timore, they  were  removed  to  Washingtonhurg,  which 
was  thought  to  he  a better  ])lace  of  safety.  Here  a 
comiilete  set  of  huildings, raised  at  Continental  expense, 
was  linilt  by  these  Hessian  prisoners. 

Although  Washingtonhurg  was  small,  it  was  a very 


busy  plact*.  It  had  its  workshops;  for  from  liei'e  mili- 
tary supplitrs  of  all  kinds  were  manufactured  and  sent 
to  the  nortliern  and  southern  divisions  nf  the  Continen- 
tal ai'iny.  ftesides  its  woi'kshops,  it  had  its  hidyinM-  and 
hoardin.u'-hons(^s.  its  hospitah  n)a”-azine,  ,i>’nard-house. 
and  we  ho]ie  that  it  had  its  chaplain.  The  following’ 
advertisement  which  appealed  in  the  Idvening  hlcu’ald 
of  XovemhiM’  1-t,  may  !)(>  regarded  as  an  approxi- 

mat(‘  estimate  of  the  largi'  fona*  of  men  enphoyed: 

Wanted. — to, ('(10  wiught  of  good  jioi’k.  Cash 
paid . 

Idchard  Parker, 

( 'arlisle  P>an’acks. 

('ai  lisle  and  Washingtonhurg  are  not  to  lie  con- 
fnsed.  Althongh  Whishingtonlmi  g was  inair  Carlisle, 
it  was  not  a part  of  it,  and  as  military  posts  they  were 
indepmident  of  each  otluu’.  ddie  works  at  Whishing- 
tonlmrg  wert*  in  opmation  during  tin*  Pevolntioiiai'y 
Wai’,  hut  wer(*  ahandon(*d  ahont  tin*  y(*ai’  1784,  and  all 
tin*  huildings  except  the  guard  house  wt'Ut  to  nun.  A 
school  of  cavalry  practice  was  (*stahlished  hy  tin*  gen- 
eial  government  prior  to  the  y(*ai’  1844,  and,  aftei’  the 
Al(*xican  War,  was  again  lesnnu'd. 

Pnring  the  invasion  of  I’ennsylvaiiia  hy  the  Con- 
federat(*s  in  ISf!.’!,  (i(*neral  Pwell  (‘iitered  the  town  on 
dune  47th  and  made  the  Pariacks  his  hemhpiarters . 
lie  withdrew  on  the  doth  of  dime,  and  Carlisle  was  re- 
oi'cnpied  hy  the  Pnion  lorces.  On  Wednesday  even- 
ing, duly  1st,  tin*  Confederates  under  (ieneral  F'itz  Hugh 
Lee  ajipeared  at  the  juin'tion  of  the  Trindle  S])ring  and 
A'ork  roads,  and  wen*  tired  upon  hy  the  Pnion  forces. 
l,(*e  then  oci'iipied  tin*  Parracks,  and  sh(*lled  the  town, 
without,  however,  doing  much  damage.  On  his  I'e- 
tiring  Irom  tin*  Parracks,  all  the  government  projierty 


was  destroye<l,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  mag'azine  or 
guard  house  and  the  house  of  Major  Sonno,  who  had 
l)een  suiter  at  the  post  for  uiaiiy  years,  a veteran  of  the 
War  of  181 ’J,  and  a great  favorite  with  all  the  old  army 
officers.  The  huildiugs  were  again  rehnilt  after  the 
Civil  War  and  couhl  gai'i'ison  two  thousand  men. 

Within  the  gates  of  this  garrison,  the  red,  the  blue, 
and  the  gray  have  in  turn  hgured;  within  its  walls 
mothers,  wives,  and  daughters  have  parted  with  all  that 
was  deai'est  to  tliem;  and  through  its  gates  men  have 
marched  with  all  the  pomp  of  war,  never  to  return. 
Here  soldiei’s  who  were  nndntiful  had  l)een  dogged, 
branded,  and  made  to  do  servile  work,  and,  in  some 
cases,  “drummed  onC’  to  tlie  tune  of  “The  Itogne’s 
.\[arch.  ” 

ddie  social  relations  between  Carlisle  and  Washing- 
tonhnrg  wei'e  always  pleasant.  Neither  officers  nor 
men  refused  to  obey  oi’ders  to  leave  the  garrison  for  a 
few  hours.  The  di'ess  parades,  which  wei'e  held  every 
Sunday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  during  the  summer 
months,  jiroved  to  lie  such  an  attraction  to  everyone 
that  the  ministers  of  town,  in  187'J,  apjiealed  to  the  war 
deiiaitment  to  stop  them.  The  citizens  listened  with 
dread  to  the  morning  and  evening  guns,  the  reports  of 
which  frequently  shook  the  houses  of  Carlisle.  The 
Civil  War  lirought  an  end  to  these  salutes,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  ammunition.  Immediately  at  sunrise,  the 
bugle  could  he  heard  as  it  poured  forth  its  complaint: 

“ 1 can’t  get  'em  up. 

I can’t  get  'em  up, 

I can’t  get  'em  up  in  the  morning.  " 

( )n  the  ddth  of  duly,  1871,  the  dag  was  lowered,  and 
the  garrison  under  command  of  Captain  Edwin  V. 
Sumner,  nia relied  out  of  the  north  gate,  wliile  the 


l)ni;lers  ))laye(l,  in  ;i  doletul  way,  “The  (iirl  I T^eft  Be- 
liiiul  Me.”  After  tiguriii^-  in  the  wars,  Wasliino’ton- 
burg  fades  from  existence  at  the  dawn  of  })eace  as  a 
star  fades  from  the  heavens  at  the  tirst  ])eam  of  the 
morning  liglit.  Bnt  still  we  think  that  we  hear  those 
sweet  old  sounds  of  taps. 
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